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cessful; they are the translation into genuine poetry of difficult 
philosophical abstractions. Yet the usual romantic confusion is 
not entirely absent from these poems — that of putting forth as a 
wise view of life what is at bottom a mere nostalgia. One's final 
rating of Schiller's or any poetry should at all events be based 
primarily on the quality of the imagination displayed and not 
primarily on its technique or outer form and still less on its ex- 
plicit moralizing. A work may be, like Chateaubriand's Bene, a 
masterpiece of technique, it may end with a very edifying sermon 
like that of Pere Souel, and yet in its essence be thoroughly un- 
ethical; and that is because it is, in its ultimate imaginative 
quality, an extreme example of emotional romanticism. The in- 
sertion of Rene in the Genius of Christianity was therefore rightly 
felt at the time to be highly incongruous. This at all events is 
the issue between Professor Lovejoy and myself. If the treatise 
that Professor Lovejoy takes to mark the most decisive single 
turning point in the history of the romantic movement, seems to 
me much less important, the reason is, as I have already said, that 
the " culture " or Elysium to which Schiller would have us press 
forward has so much in common imaginatively with the " nature " 
or Arcadia of Rousseau; it is still aesthetic and idyllic. 

Irving Babbitt. 
Harvard University. 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR BABBITT 

I. Professor Babbitt attributes to me several "misappre- 
hensions " of his meaning. An author alone knows his own intent ; 
a reviewer can but judge by his words. In Mr. Babbitt's reply I 
note with satisfaction some modification of his previous statement 
of his position. I find no evidence that the review misrepresented 
the opinions expressed in the book. 

1. Mr. Babbitt disclaims " identifying romanticism with Rous- 
seauism." The latter is only one of three types of romanticism; 
and of this type Rousseau was not the first but only the most 
significant representative. — If Mr. Babbitt had honored my review 
with a more careful reading, he would have seen that he is here 
replying to a criticism which I did not make. My objection to 
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the assumption that " Rousseauism and romanticism are essentially- 
one " was not based upon the view that Rousseau represented one, 
but only one, species of romanticism, or that there were others 
before him; nor did I charge the author with denying this. What 
I asserted was that "the preconceptions and tendencies most 
characteristic of Rousseau" were actually "antithetic to roman- 
ticism " — at least if we are to use the term " with any historical 
precision and in a sense applicable to the doctrines of those writers 
who were the first to call their own ideals e romantic ' " ; and that 
Mr. Babbitt failed " to make clear the profound distinction between 
these two complexes of ideas." To this actual criticism no reply 
is made. The point is important, and I hope shortly to deal with 
it at length elsewhere. 

2. Mr. Babbitt declares that he has not engaged "in any 
wholesale condemnation of either the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century"; that it would, indeed, be foolish "to indict a whole 
century." — I cite three (wholly typical) sentences from his book: 
" It is hard to avoid concluding that we are living in a world that 
has gone wrong on first principles" (367). "If I am right in 
my conviction as to the unsoundness of a Rousseauistic philosophy 
of life, it follows that the total tendency of the Occident at present 
is away from rather than towards civilization" (x). "Modem 
philosophy is bankrupt, not only from Kant, but from Descartes " 
(xvi). 

3. Mr. Babbitt disclaims attempting to pass general judgments 
on any writers; he has dealt merely with a single aspect of the 
thought or art of those whom he mentions.— It is true that his 
introduction contained such a disclaimer. But does the disclaimer 
accord with the actual contents of the book? Let me cite, in 
answer, another sentence, which states the conclusion of a long 
discussion : " Possibly no age ever had so many dubious moralists 
as this, an incomparable series of false prophets from Rousseau 
himself down to Nietzsche and Tolstoy" (352). To call a man a 
"dubious moralist" and a "false prophet" is, it will hardly be 
denied, to give an unfavorable summing-up on his work and influ- 
ence. And this Mr. Babbitt does in his book for a long line of 
great writers of the past two centuries, who are exhibited as con- 
tributing, through their most characteristic ideas or their most 
important writings, to a " stream of emotional sophistry," the 
total outcome of which is represented as profoundly evil. 
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4. Mr. Babbitt's chief complaint of his critic seems to be that 
his own " sharply dualistic position " was " assimilated with " 
that of the romanticists, especially with Schelling's. Mr. Babbitt 
has read the review so carelessly that he overlooks four essential 
facts, (a) The passage of which he complains was expressly pre- 
sented, " not as a just and balanced account of his opinions and 
intellectual affinities," but " as an imitation of his own method as 
an expositor "• — a method distinguished by its power to discover 
the indicia of romanticism in almost anybody, (b) Yet, even in 
this passage, the dualistic character of the author's own ethical 
view was indicated, and it was pointed out that similar dualistic 
positions are to be found in well-known romantic writers, (c) The 
assimilation of Mr. Babbitt's position with romanticism had, how- 
ever, mainly to do, not with his ethical ideas, but with other notes 
of the ' romantic ' — illusionism, anti-intellectualism, etc. That his 
philosophy does not possess these ' romantic ' attributes, Mr. Bab- 
bitt's reply does nothing to show, (d) The analogy with Schelling 
referred specifically, not to his ethics, but to " the typical romantic 
theory of knowledge," which Mr. Babbitt interestingly revives. 
It is to be added that few philosophies have ever been more 
" sharply dualistic," even in a religious and ethical sense, than 
that set forth in Schelling's Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit 
(1809). One may, then, fairly aptly describe Mr. Babbit's book 
in the terms which he applies to Haym's, as " a brilliant attack 
on romanticism by a romanticist." 

II. My most serious criticism of Mr. Babbitt's methods as a 
historian of ideas was that, in his zeal to find almost everywhere 
the marks of romantic degeneracy, he often gives inaccurate and 
distorted expositions of writings and doctrines. I cited as an 
example his treatment of Schiller's Aesthetic Letters and of the 
essay On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. After reading Mr. 
Babbitt's further remarks on Schiller, I find myself constrained 
to repeat and emphasize this criticism. He has, in his reply, given 
a fresh series of examples of what I can only describe as amazing 
exegetical methods. I must, for lack of space, limit myself to 
four instances. 1 

1 1 omit any detailed comment on Mr. Babbitt's account of Shaftesbury, 
which completely reverses that moralist's position. 
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1. To measure the width of the gap between his own and 
Schiller's aesthetic creed, Mr. Babbitt contrasts their respective 
views about the " architectonic element in a work of art." For 
Schiller, he tells us, this element " is the result, not of mans 
responsible choices, but of natural necessity." What is true with 
regard to this is simply that Schiller happens to use the word 
" architectonic " in a sense different from Mr. Babbitt's. He is, 
in the passage referred to, not speaking of " works of art " at all, 
but of human qualities ; and by " architectonic beauty " in man 
he means beauty of bodily form, which is necessarily the gift of 
nature. Does Mr. Babbitt suppose it to be "the result of man's 
responsible choices"? Schiller, however, lengthily insists that 
there is a higher beauty ("architectonic" in Babbitt's sense) in 
which die Natur hat nicht mehr zu gebieten, and which must 
necessarily correspond zu einer moralischen Ursache im Gemiit. 
Mr. Babbitt, in short, has substituted his own definitions for 
Schiller's definitions of the terms the latter employs. It is not 
thus that a great writer, or any writer, should be read. 

2. Schiller's " play-theory of art '' especially scandalizes Mr. 
Babbitt ; he finds in it an " encouragement to indolence " and an 
incitement to aesthetic and moral licence. But he elaborately 
disregards, and approximately reverses, Schiller's own statement 
of the meaning of the theory. The Aesthetische Briefe carefully 
distinguish " aesthetic play " from both " physical play " and the 
idle "play of fancy" (Spiel der freien Ideenfolge). In aesthetic 
play, " zum erstenmal mischt sick der gesetzgebende Oeist in die 
Handlungen eines blinden Instinktes, und unterwirft das willhur- 
Jiche Verfahren der Einbildungshraft seiner unveranderlichen 
e wig en Einheit." Man thus learns to take pleasure in things, nicht, 
weil sie einem Bedilrfnis begegnen, sondern iveil sie einem Gesetze 
Genilge leisten, welches in seinem Busen spricht; nicht, weil sie 
ihm etwas zu erleiden, sondern weil sie ihm zu handeln geben" 
27. Brief) . The contrast between mere unrestraint and aesthetic 
freedom — to which coherent "form" is essential — Schiller illus- 
trates by Homer's picture of the Trojan and the Greek armies. 
The Trojans "rush on to the field of battle with piercing cries, 
like a flock of cranes; the Greek army approaches in silence and 
with grave tread. Dort sehen wir bloss den Uebermut blinder 
Krafte, hier den Sieg der Form und die simple Majestdt des 
Gesetzes." (Ibid.) 
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3. In my review I pointed out that, whereas Mr. Babbitt had 
more than once referred to the essay On Naive and Sentimental 
Poetry as an expression of eighteenth-century primitivism, it is 
in fact a direct attack upon primitivism. In his reply Mr. Babbitt 
admits this, so far as the " primitivism of the intellect " is con- 
cerned — though that does not prevent him from again referring 
to Schiller as a " Kousseauistic primitivist" tout court. But he 
still finds in the essay a " primitivism of the will." This means, 
it seems, that the " Elysium " to which Schiller would have man- 
kind strive is " conceived expansively " ; or again, that the essay 
expresses merely a nostalgia for a fanciful and impossible " realm 
of shadows " having no relation to real life. Now, " expansive " 
(damning fact!) Schiller's ideal undeniably is, in the sense that 
it aims at a larger and more general realization of the potencies 
of human nature than has yet been reached. But the essay con- 
tains a long warning against the danger of Phantasterei which 
besets " the sentimental genius " — against the " false idealism " 
which yearns to overstep " the necessary limits implied by the very 
idea of human nature"; and the "endless striving" of which 
Schiller speaks is, as he often reiterates, directed towards an 
actual ethical Veredlung of our still highly imperfect species. 
All this, however, avails him nothing in the hour of judgment. 
Mr. Babbitt is not to be deceived by an author's mere words. 

4. Apparently Mr. Babbitt finds in Schiller's conception of the 
schone Seele some antinomian implication, a disregard of the reality 
of moral evil, which " the Christian and the classical dualist " 
emphasize. This, again, is partly misrepresentation of Schiller, 
partly confusion of ideas. What would a schone Seele, if fully 
realized, be? The humanistic equivalent of what a saint would be, 
as conceived by religion — one in whom the habit of doing what 
the most exacting "law for man" would require has, as Schiller 
puts it, "become his second nature." Schiller believed that a 
man's moral development is incomplete so long as the service of 
the ideal is distasteful to him, so long as his virtue is strained, 
sour, — and therefore precarious. Moral progress, then, requires 
what theology would have called an increasing " sanctification " 
of man. That is, for Schiller, the ethical objective. 2 But he 

'This is why Schiller gives high (ethical) rank to the idyll, which in 
his sense means any poetry that gives, for man's encouragement and 
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repeatedly denies that the objective has been attained, that the 
" civil war in the cave '' is over. Diese CharaMerschonheit, die 
reifste Frucht seiner Humanitat, ist Moss eine Idee, welcher 
gemass zu werden, er (der Mensch) mit anhaltender Wachsamlceit 
streben, aber die er bei aller Anstrengung nie ganz erreichen hann " 
(Anmut und Wiirde, 221+) . 

The glaringly obvious fact about Schiller, which Mr. Babbitt 
firmly refuses to see, is that he too was intensely preoccupied with 
the duality of man's constitution. It is a theme from which, in 
his later prose writings, he could seldom get away. And he was 
as opposed as Mr. Babbitt to what the latter conceives as the 
romantic ideal — to merely letting yourself go, to "expansion" 
without "concentration," to "content" without "form." But 
he was also opposed to form without content; and he was unable 
to regard mere inhibition as an end in itself. Schiller realized 
that both functions of man's nature are indispensable, alike in the 
art of living and in the fine arts. It had occurred to him — is it 
not usually forgotten by Mr. Babbitt? — that man has senses and 
sentiment as well as reason and "will,'' and that there certainly 
would be no such thing as art if he had not ; that a vehicle is not 
propelled by its brake, though brakes are necessary; and that an 
" expansive emotion " is not a malum in se, needing to be extir- 
pated, but a thing to be harnessed, harmonized with the rest of 
human nature, and set to work at the creation of art and the 
enrichment of human life. When, however, Mr. Babbitt finds 
Schiller, or other writers, recognizing the second of these two com- 
plementary truths, he usually represents them as denying or be- 
littling the first — even though they may in fact devote equal or 
greater pains to emphasizing that side of the matter. It is this 
practice which vitiates much of the expository portion of his book. 

As for the "philosophical difference" between us, which he 
attempts to summarize in a sentence — generously associating 
Aristotle with himself and assigning me to Teutonic company — I 
must confess that even here I seem to detect something less than 
complete exegetical precision. The discovery that I adhere to an 
"idealism" of a "highly Teutonic flavor" contains elements of 
humor which my philosophical confreres, at least, will be able to 
appreciate. Yet there is, I judge, a philosophical difference be- 

incitement, a picture of the attainment of, or near approximation to, this 
ideal. 

2 
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tween us ; and it consists for one thing in this, that I should insist 
equally upon hoth sides of the two-fold truth (or truism) of which 
I have spoken, while Mr. Babbitt appears to me to see clearly and 
steadily only one side, to be frequently obsessed by a half-truth. 
In the degree that it lacks its complement, this half-truth tends to 
an ethics without warmth, generosity, and humanity, to an im- 
poA r erished and unprogressive art, to a merely censorious and 
unimaginative criticism. 
Johns Hopkins University. ARTHUR 0. LOVEJOT. 



GERMANISCHE WORTDEUTUNGEN 

2. Gotisch duginnan 'beginnen/ 

Einen weiteren vollig sicheren Beleg fur germ, -nn- aus idg. 
-nd- gewahrt got. du-ginnan nebst den entsprechenden Verben der 
iibrigen altgermanischen Sprachen: ahd. liginnan, inginnan, as. 
ags. beginnm, ags. onginnan, afries. biienna: samtlich in der 
Bedeutung von engl. 'to begin' oder nhd. 'beginnen.' Das hier 
vorliegende altgerm. Verbum ist identisch mit griech. x av ^"- va> 
(bezw. *x*v&<») und lat. pre-hendo. Die Beriihrung mit letzterem 
ist sogar enger, als es auf den ersten Blick scheinen mag. Wir 
bekommen ja von lat. prehendo zunachst den Eindruck, dass es 
seine Formen (z. B. Perf. prehendi, Supinum prehensum) durch- 
weg von demselben Stamme bildet. Aber ursprunglich war der 
Stamm im Prasens ein andrer, als im Perf. und Supinum, nam- 
lich dort (g)hend-, hier (g)h'nd- mit silbebildendem Nasal. Der 
Unterschied ist im historischen Latein sowenig mehr zu erkennen, 
wie etwa bei endo (mit en = griech. lv) und centum (mit en aus 
'n = gr. a in e-Karov), Aber er tritt deutlich hervor, wenn man 
die Tempusbildung des lat. Verbums mit den entsprechenden 
Formen im Griechischen und Germanischen vergleicht. Dem 
-hend- des Prasens entsprechen im Griech. die vom Stamme 
xevS- gebildeten Formen, also namentlich das Fut. (3. sg.) x € ^ UfTai 
aus *x<:V8-a-e-Tcu ; wie im Germanischen das Prasens -ginnan. Dem 
-hend- des lat. Perfekts u. Supins (-hensum aus *hent-iu-m) 
dagegen stehen im Griech. die Aoristformen (3. sg.) e'x a & e °der 
X<m5« und (Inf.) xa8«tv zur Seite, sowie alle Formen, welche das a 
(aus 'n, d. h. silbebildendem Nasal) dieser Aoristform teilen, 



